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DURHAM, 
By MRS. VERNON CRAWFORD 


TODAY, IN SCHOOL, the students rose together. With hands upon 
their youthful, untried hearts, they stood, backs straight, chins 
firm, and eyes aglow, to voice the Nation’s pledge of true 
allegiance. “I pledge allegiance to the Flag,” they said, “one 


nation under God, indivisible. . . .” After the pledge, the 


%> 


prayer, “Our Father. ... 


I, THEIR TEACHER, stood, my hand upon a leaden heart, the 
cherished words like ashes in my throbbing throat. Two young, 
dark faces (glimpsed from the morning paper) marched, heads 
high, lips mute, in face of jeers and insults. Young citizens 
with all of life before them! Taunted down the street like 
common criminals! In this, our land, whose founding stone 
is Freedom! 


WHAT MUST OUR FATHERS think of us, their children? What 
must God feel towards us, a favored nation? Today the pledge 
was words without their meaning. I felt the thumping of my 
fear-filled heart, fought to staunch the tears of baffled sorrow. 
I simply could not bring myself to say the words: “With 
Liberty and Justice for ALL.” 











Letters to the Editors 





Big Opportuntiy Seen With Men in Colorado 





Air Academy Chaplain 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The entire membership of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., would be gratified 
could they know of the splendid ministry 
being rendered through our church to the 
personnel of the United States Air Force 
Academy, through one of our own min- 
isters, Chaplain (Col.) John Stuart Ben- 
nett. His is the high privilege of render- 
ing the spiritual ministry to those 900 
splendid American youth, and he is doing 
it quite acceptably. 

I counted it as one of the peak priv- 
ileges of my entire ministry to preach at 
the Protestant Chapel services there on 
Sunday, August 25. It is his not only 


to preach each Sunday to them but to 
serve as their pastor, counsellor, and 
spiritual advisor every day in the year. 
While responsible for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the entire Academy personnel, his 
preaching ministry is naturally directed 
particularly to the Protestant group, 
which composes this year 76% of the 
Academy enrollment. While his is a high 
privilege, it is also a great responsibility. 
He merits and desires the prayers of the 
entire church in his fulfilling of this min- 
istry. 

The Air Force Academy is currently 
located at the Lowry Air Force Base in 
Denver. Permanent buildings are in proc- 
ess of erection on the Academy grounds 
just north of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


Men and Wham 








LAST CALL 


YOUR REWARD: 


free subscription to The Outlook. 


submit only one list. 


Reason for this: 


or significant study. 


win, you have helped us. 


You may use this form: 


Outlook covers best (give dates): 


We want to know which ones you liked best. 


Outlook Readers, Please Help Us! 


—In connection with a feature of the Miami Men’s Convention in 
October, will Outlook readers please send us a card (or letter) telling us: 


WHICH COVER ON THE OUTLOOK APPEALED TO YOU MOST? 
Please name three in order: 1-2-3. (Sept., 1956 through Aug., 1957). 


lf your list of three agrees with the composite 
choice of our readers we will award you a $5 check for a one year’s 
(Publishers reserve the right to limit 
this to the first 20 lists received that coincide with the choice.) 


You do not have to be a subscriber to enter, but each person may 
Several persons in a family may submit lists. 


Readers tell us how much they are interested in the 
quotations and other features on Outlook covers. 
usually, from a new book recently published or from some important 


These are taken, 


Even if you do not 


Replies must be in our hands by or before October 1. 


To: OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS, 1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 
From September, 1956, through August, 1957, | liked the following 
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Registrations for the Miami Men’s 
Convention (Oct. 10-13) are reported at 
three times what they were at the same 


date before the New Orleans convention. 
OK ck * 


President Eisenhower definitely will 
not be there, says the program commit- 
tee. 

ae a 

Fourteen of sixteen synods’ groups of 
men have designated hotel headquarters 
(M—Miami; MB—Miami Beach): 


Ala.—Aleazar (M); Di Lido (MB) 
Appalachia—Cadillac (MB) 
Fla.—Delano (MB); McAllister (M) 
Georgia—McAllister (M) 
Louisiana—Biscayne Terrace (M) 
Miss.—Raleigh, Sagamore, Shore Club 
(MB) 

Missouri—National (MB) 
N. Car.—Aleazar & Everglades (M) 
S. Car.—Colonial (M) 
Snedecor Region—Sir John (M) 
Tennessee—Columbus (M) 
Texas—Saxony (MB) 
Texas Men’s Choir—Robert Clay (M) 
Virginia—Roney Plaza (MB) 
West Va.—Fontainebleau (MB) 

- & @ 


Once more, The Convention Daily will 
be published by THE PRESBYTERIAN 


OvutTLook—four days. 
x * x 


In a note to wives, they are told: 
“Summer clothes and dark cottons. .. . 


and occupancy of them is anticipated by 
September 1, 1958. That much-discussed 
Air Force Academy Chapel is really to be 
a place of beauty, with an atmosphere of 
reverence and worship. The thin light 
metal louvers on the outside of the build- 
ing represent the wings of an airplane. 
Between each two louvers is a fourteen 
inch strip of stained glass, so arranged 
as to reflect some rays of the sun during 
every hour of the day. The interior de- 
sign will be gothic, with an arch span of 
eighty-five feet from floor to ceiling. The 
Protestant section of the Chapel will seat 
1,100, with an additional 200 in the choir 
loft. A magnificent organ is being pur- 
chased, whose music will be augmented 
by a 200-voice male chorus. 
Ceci H. LANG. 

Dallas, Texas. 


Covers 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

...+ I recall that the cover of one issue 
of THE OUTLOOK carried a story of a group 
of men who quit work at digging holes. 
I have misplaced this copy. Will you 
please send me this issue by return mail? 

MANASSAS, VA. 


NOTE—That was our June 17 issue. By 
the way, all Outlook readers are invited 
to join in the project described in the 
box to the left, sending in the dates of 
the covers you liked best from Sept. 1, 
1956 through Aug. 31, 1957. Deadline: 
Oct. 1.—Editors. 


COVER 
Mrs. Crawford, a pastor’s wife and mother, 


one-time missionary to Japan, lives in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 


Publishers Inc., 1 


Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 


North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON “teenage dances”’ 
sponsored by the city recreation depart- 
ment were approved as “wholesome rec- 
reation”’ (approval tentatively given) 
by the Albuquerque, N. M., Ministerial 
Alliance, with the First Baptist pastor 
dissenting. . . . FLorma has named a 
supervisor of religious activities for the 
state prison system. . .. JUNIOR CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE leaders in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., have asked clergymen to 
help combat a recent increase in Ku 
Klux Klan activities in that area. Jay- 
cees called for sermons on the theme of 
government by law. . . . CHURCH CON- 
STRUCTION in August ($80,000,000) was 
up 13% over the same month last year. 
. . . WHEN THE National Baptist Con- 
vention, U. S. A., Inc., the largest Negro 
religious body in America, met in Louis- 
ville, Ky., recently, four of the city’s 
downtown “white” hotels accepted con- 
vention delegates as guests. It was be- 
lieved to be the first time that these hotels 
had housed Negroes in such numbers. 
.. . PRESIDENT EISENHOWER signed a 
bill extending for two years the period 
in which clergymen, missionaries and 
members of religious orders will be al- 
lowed to elect social security coverage as 
employed persons. . . . THE Massacuv- 
SETTS CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES will dis- 
tribute 10,000 copies of a condensed 
version of the state crime commission’s 
official report on gambling. The de- 
cision was made after it was learned that 
the legislature had authorized printing 
only 1,500 copies of the 402-page docu- 
ment for the use of state officials. The 
report is called ““A Two Billion Dollar 
Problem.” 





Snavely at Lafayette 

Guy E. Snavely is serving as interim 
president of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., following the resignation of Ralph 
C. Hutchison. 

Dr. Snavely is former executive direc- 
tor of the American Association of Col- 
leges. He will serve until a permanent 
president is secured. Dr. Hutchison, 
president for 12 years, will continue to 
live in Easton but he will become educa- 
tional adviser to oil companies operating 
in Iran in the development of the Aba- 
dan Institute of Technology there. 


MISSIONS POLICY FOR KOREA 
GETS U.S. BOARD APPROVAL 


Long-standing differences in regard to 
polices and relationships are thought to 
have been given a constructive turn by 
an agreement reached in Korea by rep- 
resentatives of the sending churches and 
the Korean Presbyterian General As- 
sembly. 

The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
World Missions has now unanimously 
approved an agreement designed to di- 
rect policies in coming years. 

Under the new plan, a Department of 
Cooperative Work will be authorized by 
the Presbyterian General Assembly of 
Korea. This department will review and 
coordinate the work of missions and mis- 
sionaries working with Presbyterian 
groups in that country and it will exer- 
cise authority over portions of the work 
which are assigned by the General As- 
sembly itself and by the mission bodies. 

The mission bodies involved in the 
agreement are those of the Australian 
and the U. S. and USA Churches. All 
three mission boards must give their ap- 
proval of the step, as must the Korean 
Assembly. The USA Board will act this 
month. It is thought that it and the Aus- 
tralian board will give complete ap- 
proval. 


Department of 22 


Membership in the new department 
will be made up of eleven persons named 
by the Korean Assembly and eleven 
named by the three missions. Six will 
be named by the USA mission, four by 
the U. S., and one by the Australian 
group. 


Gains Shown by 5 of 6 
U. S. Church Agencies 


Assembly agencies of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., make the following re- 
ports of benevolences received for eight 
months of the church year, as of August 
Ky fs 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $170,- 
577 ($172,799, last year, same time); 39% 
of the year’s budget (39% last year). 

CHRISTIAN EpucatTion (Richmond), 
$192,121 ($171,170); 33% (32%). 

CuurcH Extension (Atlanta), $520,378 
($445,809); 34% (32%). 





GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $306,222 
($278,460); 34% (31%); INTERCHURCH 


AGENCIES, $9,603 ($8,603); 41% (40%). 
Worip Missions (Nashville), $1,959,448 
($1,908,358); 56% (58%). 


approved by the Korean Assembly, after 
nomination, and will meet once a year. 
It is planned that Departments of Co- 
operative Work will be established in 
each presbytery, or in groups of presby- 
teries. 

The agreement in Korea was reached 
after weeks of discussions when it seem- 
ed that it would not be possible for any 
acceptable plan to be developed. At the 
last minute this modification of a plan 
being followed in cooperative work in 
Brazil was presented and it was found 
to be unanimously acceptable to the 40 
persons in the consultation. The Korea 
meeting had been called because of basic 
differences in policy between the partic- 
ipating boards as well as objections by 
many Korean missionaries. These ob- 
jections were directed at policies which 
seemed to bring about an independent 
status of the Korean work more swiftly 
than was considered advisable. 


Objection to “Third Phase” 


In September, 1956, the Korean As- 
sembly had requested missions working 
in Korea to enter what was called the 
“Third Phase,” with all missionaries 
working directly under the control of the 
national church and all mission funds 
administered by the national church. For 
many years some missionaries have been 
a part of the national church and some 
funds have been administered by that 
body. 

The Nashville Board of the U. S. 
Church has explained that the revised 
policy was adopted because it was be- 
lieved that the “Third Phase” would be 
destructive of sound stewardship within 
the Korean church, which has been au- 
tonomous for 40 years. A subsidy, it 
was felt, would tend to weaken the sense 
of stewardship which the church has. 
The new agreement, it is felt, will ex- 
pand on the General Assembly level the 
already close cooperation existing be- 
tween missions and presbytery extension 
committees and make it uniform through- 
out the Assembly. 

At the present time the missions are 
assigning elementary and_ secondary 
schools to the Korean Assembly as fast 
as possible. It is considered by some 
that the missions will retain the direction 
of hospitals, Bible schools, and such in- 
stitutions for a while. Under the new 








agreement, the Assembly or the missions 
can assign any work over which they 
have control to the Department of Coop- 
erative Work. 


Apartment Building 

Other actions taken by the Nashville 
Board at its recent 
follows: 

Approval of construction of an $85,- 
000 apartment building to house mis- 
sionaries attending the language school 
in Campinas, Brazil. 

Appropriations for relief projects au- 
thorized by the board through Church 
World Service amounted to $28,500. 
Paul B. Freeland, secretary of the De- 
partment of Overseas Relief, was au- 
thorized to make an inspection trip to 
explore needs and methods of relief dis 
tribution in Europe during the fall 

Miss Elizabeth Caroline Lundeen, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., was appointed to 
medical service in Japan. Already in 


meeting were as 


Japan for another mission group, Miss 
Lundeen had asked for a transfer in 
order to be able to serve in the Presby- 
terian hospital in Osaka. 

An inter-station radio communication 
system in Korea was authorized. 

Currie B. Hearn, Board treasurer, was 
authorized to visit the Congo Mission 
this fall. 


Dedication of the Board’s new head- 
quarters building in Nashville was 
scheduled for November 13, with the 
Assembly’s Moderator, William M. EI- 
liott, as the speaker. 

The Board was told that marriages of 
two missionaries on the field will result 
in the loss of a worker in Africa and the 
gain of another in Brazil. Miss Nan 
Fulson, now in Africa, has resigned in 
order to marry. In Brazil, Dr. Verlin 
Krabill will be married to Miss Jean 
Hinton, a Southern Baptist and a fellow- 
student in the Campinas language school. 


From Oberlin, New Directions? 


Oberlin’s recent conference on faith 
and order for North American Protes- 
tants has been interpreted as pointing 
new directions in inter-church relations. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, of New York, 
executive secretary of the U. S. Confer- 
ence for the World Council of Churches, 
thinks the meeting may be a landmark 
in the search for a solution to the prob- 
lems that keep the various churches di- 
vided into denominations. Said he: 

“The usual attitude in the past has been 
either to ignore the differences between 
churches as if the differences were unim- 
portant, or else to take a defensive pos- 
ture with regard to one’s own position. 
Instead of either of these familiar habits 
of mind, there has been at Oberlin a draw- 
ing together of leaders of widely separated 
churches in an effort to understand one 
another. They have been learning to see 
their particular positions in relation to 
the Christian community as a whole and 
to develop a common language of theo- 
logical discourse for the future.” 

The next step, in Dr. Cavert’s opin- 
ion, is to “transplant” the pattern of 
frank and friendly discussion established 
at Oberlin to “hundreds of communities 
throughout North America,” primarily 
through local Council of Churches. 


Visser ‘t Hooft & Lilje 

Two overseas consultants at the Ober- 
lin meeting declared that while great 
strides in Christian unity have been 
achieved in recent years, a greater meas- 
ure of unity must yet be attained. 

W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, chief executive for the World 
Council of Churches, said: 

“Even ... though we are no longer as 
isolated from each other as we were, and 


we have the World Council of Churches 
through which we can give expression 


4 


to our sense of belonging together, we are 


far from showing the world that unique 
unity in faith, in life, in worship, and 
oider which is inherent in the Christian 
gospel.” 

Lutheran Bishop Hanns Lilje, of 
Hannover, Germany, said, “The ecu- 
menical movement, though only a few 
decades old, dare not become static.” 

“We dare not ignore the ardent de- 
sire of so many plain Christians for a 
greater, more visible and more effective 
union of Christians and the Christian 
churches,” he said. The German church- 
man that the “plain, ordinary church- 
goer” finds no comfort in “intricate theo- 
logical nuances.”’ 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft took issue with 
those who appear satisfied with the status 
quo of a divided church, as he said: 

“We hear it said that the great diver- 
sity of denominations is really an asset 
in that every type of person can some- 
where find something which will suit his 
special need. The underlying assumption 
is, of course, that the church exists in 
order to satisfy one of the specific desires 
of men, and that the church is, therefore, 
in the last analysis, an instrument which 
belongs to men and which they have a 
right to fashion according to their own 
will and insight.” 

As long as this conception is so widely 
held, he said, there is little hope for ad- 
vance in unity. 


16 Study Groups 


One of the chief features of the con- 
ference was the reporting of 16 study 
groups on points of agreement and dif- 
ference on various aspects of Christian 
doctrine, ritual and church organization. 
These study groups have been at work 
in various sections of the U. S. and Can- 
ada during the past two years. A group 


studying organizational structure con- 
cluded: 

“Any structural expression of Chris- 
tian unity should not seek authoritarian 
or uniform patterns, but provide for con- 
tinuing free discussion at every level.” 

Groups studying the question of bap- 
tism pointed out that the emphasis today 
is on the meaning of baptism rather than 
its form, however, the warning was is- 
sued that “unity in baptism will not be 
easy to come by.” It was declared: 

“The path is surely not the one of try- 
ing to discover common forms and com- 
mon practices, but rather the deepening 
of insight on the part of every tradition 
into baptism and the getting back into the 
Scriptural understandings not only of 
baptism, but of the church as the Body of 
Christ and the coming of God’s Spirit.” 
Laymen More Conservative 

A survey of Minnesota Protestants in- 
dicated that laymen tend to be more 
conservative in their beliefs than are 
ministers. 

Based on a sampling in ten denom- 
inations the survey found little desire 
for greater organization or unity. 

As a result of the responses on unity, 
the group warned that the movement 
toward church unity “cannot rely heav- 
ilv on the desire for unity in the con- 
temporary churches. It must rest on an 
imperative that grows out of the Chris- 
tian gospel and the very nature of the 
Christian faith, about which churches 
must become more aware than seems 
presently to be the case.” 

Another group, centering in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., studied the actual and ideal 
motives for Christian unity. Fear of 
Roman Catholic ‘‘bigness’”’ was seen as 
one factor prompting some Protestants 
to seek unity. This was called “un- 
worthy of the gospel.” 

“Imperialism”? was pointed out as an- 
other non-Christian motive for unity, 
as was also “the power cult.” The study 
said: 

“It looks obvious to some people that 
the church should get into the pattern of 
American success. General Motors has 
been a whale of an enterprise, producing 
several lines of cars within one corporate 
structure. Why can’t the churches do as 
well? [So some persons appear to rea- 
son.] If competition between Chevrolet 
and Pontiac works so well within the 
same corporation, why not let the Con- 
gregationalists and Episcopalians compete 
within one big church? The church could 
then include within itself varieties of 
doctrine and worship to suit all the poten- 
tial customers, yet still have the thrill 
of being one great big church—so big that 
everybody would have to take notice of 
.” 

The motivation of “corporate enter- 
prise” was called “not the unity which 
the Gospels describe.” 

Three books coming directly out of 
the Oberlin conference are planned in 
the follow-up for use by groups in va- 
rious parts of the North American con- 
tinent. (The message adopted at the 
close of the conference will appear here 
next week.) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Why We Don't Serve Liquor at Houseparties 


Dear Nancy or Sandra or Malcolm or 
Bob: 

Emeritus means “retired with honor,” 
and must be a misnomer here because 
(1) hostessing is not done for honor, but 
for love and gemiitlichkeit. Anyway, I 
don’t do it for honor, and (2) I don't 
think I’m retired. I saw a gleam in my 
sophomore’s eyes when I suggested re- 
moving the twelfth cot from the valley. 

“After all,” said I, “the cabin holds 
eleven comfortably—with chaperone, of 
course—and the houseparty is over.” 

“Veah? Well—there’s August...” 

Yes, there’s August: goodbye to the 
beach patrol, the wheelbarrow of cement, 
the steamship, the glorious summer 
campus. With the last hurricane blow- 
ing up out of the Gulf, there will be the 
last houseparty. It comes just before 
inventorying the winter clothes and the 
sudden poignant realization that parents 
have not been companioned much, and 
that they are looking a little older or 
tireder or something. 





Twelve Years a Hostess 

You—Nancy, Sandra, Malcolm or 
Bob—are the composites of all the young 
guests I’ve know in my twelve years of 
hostessing for three sons, and that’s a lot 
of hostessing. You are pretty and hand- 
some, healthy and lithe and intelligent, 
(most of you).. Thousands of dollars 
and blood both red and blue have gone 
into you. You are always courteous, and 
often thoughtful. You are log-sleepy at 
noon and your midnights are frenzied. 

In these twelve years, I have come to 
know the whole duty of hostess-chaper- 
ones: to be gracious, kind, wise, efficient 
—then stay out of the way. I shall re- 
tire soon in favor of the younger chaper- 
ones you’d like to have had this time— 
your eldest brothers or sisters or friends 
who are temporarily tied to nursery and 
washing machine, but they’re going to 
be emancipated soon and they'll chaper- 
one because they, too, want to feel that 
self-punishing pleasure that comes of 
watching someone young enjoy something 
vou enjoyed when younger. Then I shall 
have to begin all over again with a new 
group who carry sand buckets and wear 
droopy sun-suits wet on the bottoms, and 
listen spell-bound to Beatrix Potter and 
A. A. Milne. 

But now, Nancy and Sandra, Malcolm 
and Bob, I want to thank you for not 
drinking on this houseparty. Oh, some 
doubting disciple zoomed away and 
brought in a little beer but nobody drank 
much of it, and you were only a little 
more raucous in one of these dawns of 
57 than my crowd were on cokes in ’27 
—those much maligned Twenties. 





THE WRITER of this article prefers to remain 
anonymous. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1957 


BY A HOSTESS EMERITUS 


I thank you for not drinking on prop- 
erty (our homes, both city and valley, 
are intimate property) which we’ve tried 
to make fertile for growth and joy. We 
haven’t always succeeded, but we've tried. 
“No other vows are more sacred,” the 
lovely Methodist marriage ceremony puts 
it, “no other ties more tender than those 
you now assume.” Every year I am 
amazed at the long, strong cohesiveness of 
families. How true those words are! 


No Like or Dislike 


Our decision not to drink in our homes 
—not always kept but always doggedly 
pursued—is not made on the level of like 
or dislike. Whatever it may be made on, 
it’s not made on that. If it were, I would 
drink, for I like a drink. I like al! the 
pretty little things you can do with it; 
I like the way it sparks a party and I 
like the way it makes me feel, at least 
for a while. Nor is our decision made 
in self-righteousness, nor enforced on 
others. 

It is made on a different level of ab- 
straction, to use a phrase from Dr. Wen- 
dell Johnson and if you want to read a 
book that is deep but illuminating, read 
his People in Quandaries. Dr. Johnson is 
a self-cured stutterer, now professor of 
speech therapy and psychology at the 
University of Iowa. 

I would be dull spiritually and intel- 
lectually if, after fifty-odd years of living 
and thirty-odd of marriage and twelve of 
housepartying and ten of working in pub- 
lic schools—if, after all this, I had not 
come to know when a thing is in the di- 
rection of good and when it is in the 
direction of bad. Dr. Johnson has a lot 
to say about words like those—“bad,”’ 
“good,” “success,” “failure” (which he 
defines in one place as “the difference 
between what you expect and what you 
get”), “wealth,” “poverty,”’ “happiness,” 
“misery.” Christ has lots to say about 
them, too, without semantics, and once, 
through Saint Paul, “If meat makes my 
brother to stumble, then I will eat no 
meat.” 

In the course of twenty years of watch- 
ing my husband build a business, in the 
course of my ten years in public schools, 
we have met a lot of stumbling brothers— 
and sistren. We’re stumbled ourselves, 
one way and another. But a thousand 
beautiful Martinis (and is there anything 
more delicate than that first chilled spicy 
acrid taste, in a thin glass?) are not 
worth one high school girl’s having to 
say, “I thought, Mrs. Livingston, that 
this was one year my daddy wouldn’t 
be drunk at Christmas. But right after 
Thanksgiving. .. .” 

So for very basic reasons, we decided 
that drinking in our homes is not for us. 


If you think it is easy to act on that 
in this day and time, you should try it 
and I hope you will. 


Consistency Is Hard 

We are not always consistent. Being 
consistent is hard at any time, even in 
a family (especially in a family), and 
we are not always consistent about this 
or other sins. For instance, the Bible 
has a good deal to say about selfishness 
—worse than drinking, this most basic 
turning away from God—yet I and our 
family often choose selfishness. But let 
us not go into our sins. God knows 
them. 

We are not all alone in our decision, 
but we seem to be in a smaller minority 
all the time. 

The daughter of an ex-governor of a 
great state feels as we do—a very wealthy 
woman who herself made all the pink 
table-covers for her daughter’s fabulous 
coming-out party. 

“You have to have just three times as 
good a party, Emily,” she told me, “if 
you don’t serve liquor.”’ 

It was a good party, and after mid- 
night when all the pink and plumes 
began to pall (how’s that for allitera- 
tion?) the young people went home and 
put on Bermuda shorts and came back 
and stayed ’til morning. 

The matriarch of one of the South’s 
great mercantile families said to me, “If 
you think it’s easy not to serve liquor 
today, especially when your life and your 
children’s lives go out into so many chan- 
nels as ours do..., ‘but as for me and 
my house... .’” I knew the rest of the 
verse. 

As I watched you of the houseparty 
take our small cocktail-less house in good 
faith, I thought not irreverently of the 
words: “I have many things to tell you, 
but ye cannot bear them now”—and I’m 
sure my son Sam can’t bear them at all. 
But I feel that, in this due time, you 
should have this much clarification. 


Says Judge Kelly 

One of the privileges of my life was 
meeting Judge Camille Kelly of Tennes- 
see—a gracious woman and mother, 
witty, kind and wise from long experience 
in domestic relations and children’s 
courts. 

“The fine young people I know,” she 
said, “don’t want to be inebriated. They 
know they’re living in a tremendous age; 
life is exciting. They don’t want to miss 
a minute of it.” 

I remember Judge Kelly’s kind treat- 
ment of a young man and girl who mar- 
ried in more than haste, and later re- 
pented. Veteran of hundreds of legal 
tangles, documents and lives, Judge 
Kelly, bent her shrewd old eyes on them: 

“You gave her your father’s name,” 
she said dreamily, her custom in later 
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NO HIDING PLACE 


By SARAH PATTON BOYLE 


I’ve repeatedly been asked to talk 
about “the personal difficulties which 
white Virginians meet when they make 
a stand for integration.” 

When so many minority members are 
courageously raising their voices, it’s 
hard to excuse the silence of good-willed 
whites. Colored citizens understandably 
conclude that their so-called good will is 
merely a pose... ., I'll try to explain, for 
I want you to see that your white brothers 
really can be your brothers in their hearts 
and still not join their voices to yours. 

We all know what courage it takes for 
a Negro to speak out against the existing 
order. . . . But the minority member who 
makes an open stand for integration has 
one comfort to sustain him on his diffi- 
cult road. This is the knowledge that he 
is giving voice to the official position of 
his group. He knows that he can count 
on the approval and moral support of 
his press and of all the outstanding lead- 
ers and intellects in the colored world. 


Same Risks, More Danger 

But the white citizen who defends 
minority rights does not have this com- 
fort. He runs the same risks which his 
colored brothers run. His job is often 
endangered; his life is sometimes threat- 
ened. And discouragement hangs heav- 
ily on his heart. But unlike his colored 
brothers, he has no hiding place. For 
his own people are the ones whom he has 
chosen to oppose, and many disapprove 
of this who approve of the Negroes’ 
stand.... 

Suppose you believed that, if you 
raised your voice to express your convic- 
tions, you would grieve your parents, 
embarrass your sisters and brothers and 
endanger your children’s social accept- 
ance. Suppose you expected your own 
people to receive you as a traitor and as 
a threat to their welfare. . . . Suppose on 


MRS. ROGER BOYLE, Charlottesville, Va., 
gave the address from which these excerpts 
are taken at a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People in Virginia. 


WHY WE DON’T SERVE 
(Continued from page 5) 
life, as if more to herself than them. 
“You gave her your father’s name, and 
your grandfather’s. 

But that is going far afield. Just a 
gracious memory—like that of the house- 
party in supper’s candlelight around a 
rustic table, or your flashing at noon into 
a mountain pool. I just want to thank 
you for being so fresh and considerate 
and beautiful and poignant to watch 
(from appropriate distance) these past 
few days. God be with you. 

Sincerely, 
EMILy LIVINGSTON. 


Sunday you would look forward to curt 
nods and stiff smiles from such fellow- 
churchmen as could summon sufficient 
Christianity, and the careful avoidance 
of those who could not summon it... . 

Suppose you had noticed as the attacks 
on you grew hotter that many of your 
friends instead of rallying around found 
more and more excuses for knowing you 
less and less well. 

Suppose you could expect that in your 
community ugly stories would be cir- 
culated. ... / Ask yourselves, honestly, are 
you sure that many of you would raise 
your voices then? 

Yet, this is a broad outline of what 
a white citizen expects when he takes a 
stand for racial equality against the pro- 
claimed, official position of the white 
South. ... 


Why Do Any Speak Out? 

If I have succeeded in making you 
understand why so few speak cut, some 
of you may be wondering why any do. 
I can tell you that I personally couldn't 
do it if God were no more real to me than 
man. 

I couldn't do it if I did not have a vast 
and unshakable faith in mankind. 

I personally could not raise a finger or 
voice a syllable if I did it in anger or in 
hate. I could not endure the solitary road, 
the vast isolation which presses in, if I 
did not integrate myself through my own 
love of God and of man. 

There is, I still insist, far more good 
will in the South than most of us suspect. 
We must not make the mistake of think- 
ing that the large majority which appears 
to oppose is really solid in its opposition. 
For many, many in their ranks are mov- 
ing quietly toward integration at every 
point where they can see the chance. 

I personally believe that in reality we 
have only one enormous common enemy 
whose name is fear, and that if only we 
could destroy fear, both in ourselves and 
those who oppose us, we would find that 
all our disputes and conflicts auto- 
matically would disappear. 

We are sometimes advised to rout out 
fear in ourselves by replacing it with 


anger. But... the policy of anger boom- 
erangs with tremendous force. 


Another Way 

There’s another way of destroying 
fear, one which gives us the power to 
move forward in confidence and in peace. 
I’m going to tell you a story from my 
own experience which I hope will show 
that by this means fear can be destroved 
at its source. 

Some of you may know that I was one 
of those who spoke in support of inte- 
gration at the Public Education Hearing 
which was held at the Mosque Theatre 
in Richmond, in November of 54. Wait- 
ing for my turn, as I looked out over an 
audience of 2,000 people, most of whom 
were there because they violently opposed 
integration. I knew that I was too fright- 
ened to speak. Yet, I would soon be 
called and must speak. I thought of all 
the formulas for conquering platform 
fear and, one by one, they failed me. So 
I did at last what I should have done in 
the first place. I prayed for help. . 

When my turn came to speak, there 
was no fear left in me. I had a strange 
and good feeling of having dispelled my 
individual separateness, and of being 
somehow part of all the people there, no 
matter whether they were with me or 
against me. And this was fortunate, for 
as I left the auditorium, I suffered a 
violent face-to-face attack. A woman, 
white around the mouth with rage, 
stepped in front of me and barred my 
way. She hoarsely demanded to know 
why I was trying to “mongrelize my 
race.” 

As I looked into her hate-blazing eyes, 
I felt a surge of love which was not my 
own flow through me and envelope us 
both. I felt suddenly as close to this 
woman who despised me as if we had 
been dear friends and had shared every- 
thing for many years of close companion- 
ship. I knew just how heart-torn and 
desperate she felt, and I wanted cnly to 
help. 

In that moment, I knew that one could 
face an angry, murderous mob without 
even the beginning of fear if one could 
love them like this. I knew that Jesus’ 
admonition, ‘Love your enemies,” is the 
most practical suggestion ever offered, for 
love consumes fear like a flame and 
makes true defeat impcssible. 


MACKAY GIVES GRAHAM ENDORSEMENT 


Among the outstanding supporters of 
Evangelist Billy Graham for several 
years has been President John A. Mac- 
kay of Princeton Seminary. At the close 
of the recent New York crusade Dr. 
Mackay, along with others, wrote out tes- 
timonials that have been circulated bv the 
Graham publicity office. The Mackay 
statement is as follows: 

“T have greatly rejoiced in the response 


of the public to the ministry of Billy Gra- 
ham in New York City. 


“T have been equally impressed by the 
Christ-centered message of the evangelist. 
Jesus Christ has been set forth as the 
Savior from sin and the Lord of life. He 
has been presented in such a way as to 
transcend ecclesiastical division, racial 
barriers and the refinement of theological 
formulation. Men and women have been 
brought face to face with the Person in 
whom God revealed his love and power 
to mankind, and to whom as the crucified 
and Risen Christ, they should commit 
their lives; for it is Christ alone who can 
change life. Graham’s ministry has also 
been prophetic. Men have been made 
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aware of the sins of the heart and of 
society. 


“As for the evangelist himself, I have 
the profoundest faith in God’s servant, 
Billy Graham, not only as regards the 
quality of his personal Christian charac- 
ter, but also as regards his view of the 
essential mission which God has com- 
mitted to him. For that reason I give 
my unqualified support to the work in 
which he is engaged.” 


The future plans for the Billy Graham 
team include at least two return visits 
to New York City in the fall of this year. 
On Sepember 24, Mr. Graham will speak 
at a breakfast for all area ministers, in 
an attempt to summarize the results to 
date of the Crusade, and to outline the 
follow-up program for the future. 


team will be sharing in the Visitation 
Evangelism Program of the New York 
Crusade, when thousands of visitors will 
go door-to-door throughout the Metro- 
politan area in a personal soul-winning 
endeavor. The week will culminate with 
a mass rally in the Polo Grounds on the 
afternoon of October 27, Reformation 
Sunday. 


"f am come that they might have life.” joun 10:10 
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EDITORIAL 


Inciting to Riot (2) 


Some of the Southern newspapers 
which have done their worst to stir up 
emotions on the desegregation issue are 
now having difficulties interpreting the 
Little Rock situation, the Nashville 
school bombing and other violence. 

One of the papers which has been 
among the bitterest in encouraging de- 
fiance, insurrection and disregard for 
law and authority, now piously says, 
“This is what we told you would hap- 
pen. .../ And it is going to be worse.” 

It will doubtless take a Judgment Day 
to reveal who contributed to what forces, 
but at this juncture it should not be hard 
to see that among those most gravely 
responsible for current perils, none can 
be more guilty than newspapers (and 
politicians!) that have encouraged vio- 
lence and strife and in various ways, 
some subtle and some more open, have 
been constant incitements to riot. 

Let us repeat what we said here last 
Sept. 17 (1956): 

“Many of those who have talked about 
possible subterfuges in getting around the 
Supreme Court ruling would never be 
caught in one of these mobs and they 
would deplore the burning of crosses, but 
when the story is told their part in arous- 
ing the emotions and stimulating resist- 
ance to overcome our constitutional pro- 


cedures must be seen for what it is 
worth.” 





“Sauce for the Goose” 


Carl McIntire, the most outspoken 
leader of the Bible Presbyterian Church, 
customarily plans to hold rallies of his 
followers alongside the more significant 
meetings of old-line evangelical groups. 
He tried, with dismal results, at the re- 
cent World Council meeting in New 
Haven, Conn. The next project was to 
seek to undermine the Assembly of the 
World Lutheran Federation in Minneap- 
olis or to catch a bit of the spotlight 
playing on that gathering. 
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To his amazement, and consternation, 
he found highly unsympathetic and vocal 
members of his audience who did for him 
something of what he was attempting 
to do for the Lutheran Assembly. Ac- 
cording to reports, it was a group of 
seminary students who interrupted the 
meeting, calling for documentation of 
some of MclIntire’s typical charges 
against their leaders and showing their 
distaste for his unethical attacks. 

We do not here need to defend the 
students. What they did or the way 
they did it may not have been in good 
taste. We donot know. But neither can 
McIntire’s efforts be defended. 

In his most recent plea for support 
of Faith Seminary (or what remains of 
it after a disastrous schism a year ago), 
he calls upon his followers for their 
gifts and he uses the Minneapolis dem- 
onstration as the basis of his chief ap- 
peal. What is of particular interest is 
his method in attacking the unfriendly 
listeners who were in ‘that Minneapolis 
audience. He seeks to make his con- 
stituents believe that they were part of 
a Communist attack upon him. (This 
is no new procedure with him. Last 
vear, for example, when his Bible Pres- 
byterian following was crumbling, he 
told his readers that the attacks upon 
him had been stepped-up because of his 
work against the Communist.) 

Those who objected to the line of his 
comments in Minneapolis, he says, “had 
simply accepted the Communist line in 
regard to these Iron Curtain clergymen 
(in the Lutheran meeting) being fine 
Christian leaders. It has been a part of 
the Communist strategy in its use of the 
church to get the theological seminary 
students.” 

The charges by McIntire in Minneap- 
olis were so obviously bad, so far- 
fetched, that even the Missouri-Synod 
Lutherans who were not participating in 
the Lutheran Assembly published their 
support of the Federation and denounced 
McIntire’s effort. 

In the end, he had to call for police 
to give him safe conduct from his meet- 
ing. His comment later: ‘I’ve never 
had an experience like the one in Min- 
neapolis.” The fact that this was re- 
ported in The Daily Worker, in addition 
to other papers, was then used by him 
to “prove” that he had been a victim of 
a Communist attack. 


Kagawa Center 


A building to serve as a Social Service 
Center in Kobe, Japan, will be erected 
by the friends of Toyohiko Kagawa in 
tribute to his service. This was decided 
at the recent annual meeting of ‘The 
Friends of Jesus,” an organization of 
Christians closely related to Dr. Kagawa. 
Now 68, Dr. Kagawa is in poor health, 
as he has been for many years, but he is 
still active in a variety of services rang- 


ing from advisor to the Socialist Party in 
the political realm to such fields as 
evangelism and social welfare enterprises. 


Reporting Religion 

George Cornell, who writes on church 
and religious topics for the Associated 
Press, says he has learned these points 
about that specialized area: 

1. Thorny issues are the most inter- 
esting to report, and people want to read 
about them, but you’d better get your facts 
straight. 

2. Most people don’t know much about 
any religion except their own—and many 
don’t know a great deal even about that. 
So you have to make it simple, if pos- 
sible. 

3. Prayers often make better quotes 
than sermons. 

4. The formal program is usually 
pretty dull reading. The best stories are 
those the persons involved don’t realize 
are stories. 

5. Most speeches are a “pretty lame 
bet” for a news story. What is really 
going on is more interesting—if you can 
find it, and if it can be printed after you 
discover it. 


Writers and Speakers 

Mark Hellinger is given credit for 
these commandments of writing, appli- 
cable to speakers, preachers, writers and 
others: 

1. Never write about something you 
do not understand. 

2. Use only short words. 

3. All sentences should be terse unless 
you have a special reason for using a 
long one. 

4. Never begin a sentence with a hang- 
ing participle. 

5. A writer is the eyes, ears and nose 
of the reader—the reader is his own 
brain. 

6. Before writing, always read a few 
hundred words of your favorite author. 

7. Pause to think of every aspect of the 
story before writing the first word. 

8. The more spectacular the facts, the 
more you should undersay and underplay 
them. 

9. The way to write a sob story is to be 
callous. 

10. No one is all white or black— 
all men are in shades of gray and should 
be painted that way. 


Hallowe'en 


If church or neighborhood groups of 
young people are making plans for group 
Hallowe’en activities, they will want to 
write for Trick or Treat information and 
supplies to the United States Committee 
for UNICEF, United Nations, N. Y. 

ee 6 
IS it not sad that the most sluggish or- 
ganization in Britain to declare its 
word should be the church?—Geo. F. 
MacLeop. 
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Footnote to the Question: 


In what spirit may 


the goals of Christian citizenship be attained? 


LAW AND SPIRIT 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“One must be subject [to law] not 
only to avoid the wrath of God, but also 
for the sake of a conscience. For the 
same reason you also pay taxes.’’-—Ro- 
mans 13:5-6. 


NDLESS is the quarrel between two 

extreme views, both of them wrong, 
about the relation between the law—any 
specific law with teeth in it—and the 
spirit of lawmaker and citizen. We use 
the word law to cover any regulation 
made by any group, but especially the 
civil government of city, state or nation. 
We use the word spirit to mean the men- 
tal set, the attitude, of the persons con- 
cerned. And we are thinking mostly 
about Christian citizens rather than just 
any citizens, though the problem is there 
too. 

On the one extreme are those who say 
that in an ideal society there will be no 
law. If everyone has the right attitude 
there is no need for law. People who 
want to do right need no law to tell them 
to do right; and conversely if people 
don’t want to do right the law can’t make 
them into good citizens—the best it can 
do is to make hypocrites out of them. 

On the other extreme are those who 
are cynical about any man’s good inten- 
tions, and insist that owing to man’s 
total depravity it is necessary to restrain 
him from the evil he would otherwise 
do; and that furthermore the masses of 
men are too stupid to know what to 
do, without explicit direction. Hence 
the thing to do is to make everything 
sure by law; if you wait till people's 
spirit is entirely right, you may wait for- 
ever. But you can get a good law passed 
this winter. 


HE TRUTH is not with either of 

these extreme views. Let us try to 
set down the plain, common-sense, mid- 
dle-of-the-road truth. If it is unromantic 
it is also un-cynical. First: spirit, the 
best spirit, even unselfish noble Christian 
spirit, needs law to implement it. Let 
us imagine a young man converted in 
a revival meeting. He has given his 
heart to Christ, he is filled with joy and 
peace, with love to God and man. After 
the meeting he gets behind the wheel of 
his car. (Actually, if he has just been 
through the shattering experience of con- 
version between 8 and 9 P.M. he is in 
no fit condition to drive home at 9:30; 
but let that pass.) Filled with joy and 
peace and love, he has hardly driven a 
block before he encounters Law, in the 
form and color of a red traffic signal. In 
his heart he has goodwill toward all 
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men; but he needs that red light—and so 
do his fellow-men. The red light says, 
“Stop where you are, my generous friend; 
this is the place and this the moment to 
be generous. There are twenty-six per- 
sons on the cross-street, not counting 
pedestrians, who are just as eager to get 
home as you are. They will all appre- 
ciate a vacant spot in the street where 
you were just about to put your car. Let 
them by!” 

The writer once attended a meeting of 
the saints, or as near saints as you can 
get in a Presbyterian pow-wow. There 
was a record crowd; and when we all 
got into our cars to drive off, we dis- 
covered there was no one on duty, not 
even a Boy Scout, to tell us how to 
untangle ourselves, for the parking had 
all been done on the park-as-park-can 
method. More than one saint was heard 
to roar: “Where are the cops?!” There 
we were, all steamed up with earnestness 
and zeal for good works, but all of us 
wishing for Law. And the Law we 
wanted was sitting with its feet on the 
table in the police station, supposing 
(maybe) that our pietv would not need 
to be whistled at. It’s all a mistake, 
brothers, to think that in this tangled 
world people who want to be good will 
know how to be good, without benefit of 
law. 


ECOND: Law, the best law, needs 

the right spirit (above all, the Chris- 
tian spirit) to be effective. Law needs 
the Christian spirit in its making. For 
whose benefit are laws made and en- 
forced? Unless someone, many people 
indeed, are alert and vigorous, laws will, 
as a rule, tend to protect the powerful; 
they will center on property rather than 
persons. Law itself tends to be brutal 
unless it is humanized by its makers and 
interpreters and enforcers. Further, law 
needs the Christian spirit for its observ- 
ance. Every conscientious and able law- 
maker knows that law always lags be- 
hind ethics. What ideally ought to be, 
and what the law requires, are seldom 
if ever the same thing. But the moral 
ideal produces, or should produce, the 
law in the first place, and will also carry 
the law forward, as it were, beyond what 
it demands to what it suggests. There 
are three basic attitudes to law: those of 
the criminal, of the loopholer who does 
only barely what law demands, not a 
shade more, and less if possible, and of 
the high-minded man who goes far be- 
vond the mere law. Unless there are 
people, in considerable numbers, of this 
latter sort, law will never accomplish 
what its makers might have hoped. 


ONSIDER two examples of how 

spirit affects law. The U.S. Supreme 
Court, in a number of recent decisions— 
not the school case alone—has, to the 
horror of some legal pundits, professedly 
been guided by sociological and psy- 
chological considerations and not by 
precedent alone. So far from being hor- 
rified by this phenomenon, many Chris- 
tians have been thrilled by it. Here is a 
great court refusing to take precedent as 
the last word and highest principle of 
law. Precedent, in plain speech, means 
simply what has been done before; and 
this is at times the worst of moral guides. 
The High Court (which has by no means 
thrown precedent into the waste-basket) 
is taking into consideration life-facts. 
A spirit is at work here which is more 
than legalistic, and Christians may well 
rejoice that this is so. 

Again, men’s attitudes have much to do 
with the keeping of law. In a southern 
state there is a Christian woman who 
as wife of the warden of the state peni- 
tentiary has to live ‘on the campus.” 
She reports that the convicts there have 
one characteristic in common: one and 
all, they despise law. Law is good for 
other people, it is good for simpletons; 
but so far as she has observed, the crim- 
inal always thinks of himself as outside 
the law as well as against it. What she 
finds alarming nowadays, however, is 
that outside the penitentiary walls peo- 
ple in her state are talking like the crim- 
inals about public laws, specifically 
about the Supreme Court. 

So without the needed goodwill, any 
law will fall flat. And where goodwill 
is totally lacking on the part of the best 
people, the worst people will not be slow 
to conclude that they were right after all 
—that no law need be noticed if it in- 
terferes with their own interests. 

So: without good laws, the good spirit 
runs wild; but without good spirit, even 
good law only encourages the lawless. 
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Arkansas Ministers 
Denounce Governor 


LirtLE Rock, ARK. (RNS)—Presby- 
terian and Methodist ministers joined 
other church groups in protesting the 
action of Gov. Orval E. Faubus who 
called out the Arkansas National Guard 
to prevent racial integration at Little 
Rock Central High School. 

Ten Presbyterian ministers meeting in 
Huntsville, the governor’s home town, 
sent him a telegram stating, “‘We deplore 
your recent shameful conduct, which un- 
dermines the integrity of the constitu- 
tional process and creates confusion and 
strife.” 

Robert J. Moser, Moderator of the 
North Arkansas Presbytery of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, and signer of the 
telegram, wrote Gov. Faubus that the 
Guard call was viewed by the presby- 
tery “with alarm and dismay.” 

Mr. Moser, pastor of First Presby- 
terian church at Rogers, said the presby- 
tery favored orderly compliance with the 
Supreme Court desegregation order and 
felt that the courts could not be disre- 
garded “without irreparable harm to our 
concept of government.” 

Twenty-seven Methodist ministers at- 
tending the Arkansas Pastors’ School at 
Conway signed a statement to the gover- 
nor attacking his action on 
grounds. These were: 

“Overriding of the authority of the local 
school administration; disregard of na- 
tional law; abuse of the autonomy of the 
local school districts; policing of the great 
majority of the law abiding youth of the 
city; exciting of racial tensions; reflec 
tions cast upon the local law enforce- 
ment officers; destruction of the respect 
of the citizens of the state, young and 
old, for proper constitutional authority.” 


seven 


“We appeal to every citizen in the 
state,” the group said, “to unite with us 
in earnest prayer to God that justice will 
be brought about and a right example 
set for every child in Arkansas.” 

Presbyterian ministers of the Clarks- 
ville area told the governor: 

“We believe that the program of inte- 
gration in the schools should continue 
and should not be thwarted by political 
pressures.” 

The executive committee of Pulaski 
Heights Methodist Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service here, representing about 
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250 members, said Gov. Faubus’ action 
had “set back the city’s progress in every 
way.” 

In Little Rock, 16 ministers joined in 
condemnation of the Governor but 15 
others praised his action. Dunbar H. 
Ogden of Central Presbyterian Church 
and president of the Greater Little Rock 
Ministerial Association was associated 
with ministers of five other denomina- 
tions in the critical statement. He urged 
his fellow-ministers to plead for “good- 
will and understanding” on the school 
integration issue. ‘‘As ministers,” he 
said, ‘“‘we have a heavy responsibility in 
maintaining a community of goodwill 
and understanding.” 

The ministers who supported the Gov- 
ernor were from the Missionary Baptist, 
Assemblies of God and _ Evangelical 
Methodist congregations and the Com- 
munity Church. They apnvroved his 
‘“nreservation of law and order.” 

Forty members of the Little Rock and 
North Little Rock Council of Church 
Women adomted a resolution saving they 
“shocked and dismaved” at Gev- 
ernor Faubus’ “use of troops to defv the 
order of the federal court instead of un- 
belding the law of the land.” 

The Hot Springs (all-white) Minis- 
terial Alliance condemned the Governor 
and decided to invite Negro ministers to 
an Oct. 14 meeting to consider consoli- 
dating white and Negro ministerial 
groups. 

Governor Faubus, who has a son at 
integrated Arkansas Tech, said his min- 
ister-critics “would have been the first 
to condemn me for not having the cour- 
age to carrv out my sworn dutv to pre- 
serve the peace if blood had been shed 
in this community.” 


Atlanta Church Women 
Strike at “Interposition” 


ATLANTA, GA. (RNS)—United Church 
Women of Atlanta issued a statement 
here deploring “the violence and tension 
engendered . . . where state officials in- 
terpose themselves between the authority 
of the federal government ard Iecal goev- 
ernments.” 

At the same time. the group expressed 
“heartfelt gratitude” for the ‘‘peaceful 
and orderly manner in which some com- 
munities are solving the difficult prob- 
lems of school desegregation.” 

Thev cited Greensboro, N. C., as a 
citv where desegregation is being carried 
out neacefully. 

The statement said the interposition 
of state officials “results in guns, bavo- 
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nets, force, fear and hate, all of which 
prevent solutions to the problems, and 
are, we believe, repugnant to the Chris- 
tian principles held by the vast majority 
of responsible southerners.” 

The church women also charged that 
state interposition denies to local au- 
thorities “the very same right of local 
determination they (the state) demand 
for themselves.” 


Interseminary Group 
Hears Visser ‘t Hooft 


OBERLIN, O. (RNs)—Some 500 Prot- 
estant theology students were told here 
that their main job as ministers will be 
to make themselves “‘available as trans- 
mitters of the voice of Christ.” 

W. A. Visser ’t Hooft of Geneva, gen- 
eral secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, said a new ‘‘search of author- 
ity’ is going on in the world today and 
Christ’s voice is “mixed up with a lot 
of other voices.” 

He spoke at the fourth triennial na- 
tional conference of the Interseminary 
Movement at Oberlin College. John O. 
Nelson of Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, was chairman of the conference, 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches. 

Established nearly 60 years ago, the 
interseminary movement brings together 
theological students of more than 100 
seminaries. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said the ‘whole 
point of the ministry is to participate in 
the ministry of Christ.” In practice, he 
added, this means “living with the Scrip- 
tures.” 


Share Authority 

Calling ministers both “slaves and 
spokesmen,” the World Council official 
emphasized that “insofar as we are slaves 
and spokesmen, the minister has the 
same authority as Christ.” 

“This new search for authority itself 
is a recognition that there can be no 
Christianity unless there is a basic ac- 
ceptance of the authority of Christ,” he 
said. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft asserted that this 
authority is “total and unlimited, does 
not admit others beside it, and you can’t 
be neutral when you've met it.” 

“Thus the minister, as a slave in the 
prophetic, priestly and roval aspects of 
his ministry, has to address himself to 
his social and political environment in 
the name of Christ,” he declared. 

Referring to preaching as “the fulfill- 
ment of a mandate,” Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft 
said it meant “heralding, bearing witness 
and announcing good news.” 

“Preaching,” he said, “has to do with 


the announcing of events and demands 
a personal response to the facts an- 
nounced.” 
The Home Effort 
Earlier, Paul S. Minear of Yale Uni- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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versity told the delegates that “every town 
is a mission field,” and “the more the 
church presses its ministry to the home 
town the more significant is the world 
mission.”’ 

“The world church may declare racial 
segregation within the church to be a 
sin,’ he said, “but so long as local con- 
gregations share willingly in racial and 
economic stratification, the world mission 
is a fraud and a deception.” 


“Too Many” 

A New York theologian, in an address 
here, decried the ‘distracted life” which 
he said is forced upon ministerial stu- 
dents in this country. 

Daniel Day Williams of Union The- 
ological Seminary said today’s semi- 
narian is faced with “too many courses, 
too many subjects, too many papers, too 
many selections to read from too many 
books, too many hours on the field and 
too many hours going there and return- 
ing.” } 

“On top of all this,” he added, *‘sem- 
inary students are earning a living and 
raising a family and trying to be good 
citizens by belonging to too many organ- 
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izations.” 

He told the conference, ‘The result is 
that the student never develops the habit 
of sustained critical reflection and finds 
it hard to see how all this can have an 
impact on the church and the world. 

“The greatest cause of this distrac- 
tion,” Mr. Williams said, “is the illusion 
that we can pack into three years ‘every- 
thing that a minister ought to know.’ ” 

He said that seminaries ought to “con- 

entrate the years of theological study on 

the issues and problems which matter 
most, so as to lay a foundation for the 
minister’s growth during his entire life 
of service.” 

Discussing the many activities and 
pressures facing today’s clergymen, Mr. 
Williams said ministers must get into 
their theological training “an under- 
standing of the cultural, political, scien- 
tific and other forces at work in the 
modern world.” 


McCord Is Speaker 

Dean James I. McCord, of Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
startled the conference by declaring that 
the minister is a luxury that the rest of 
the world cannot afford. In the system 
prevalent in the U. S. today, he said, 
the Protestant minister is trained in a 
seminary “as an expert to minister to” 
1. congregation. He went on: 

“In a revolutionary era. what this coun- 
try needs is congregations ministering to 
the rest of the world. The lay movement 
in the U. S. is still just large assemblies 
and words. We haven't yet taken se- 
riously the meaning of a lay apostolate. 
The church is too often ineffectual be- 
cause of our dependence on the minister 
and a ministry confused as to both its 
suthority and its role. It is not the min- 
ister who should organize the congrega- 
tion; it is the congregation which should 
organize its ministry of preaching, over- 
sight and mercy.” 

Harvard’s Paul Lehmann followed this 
up by calling the congregation “a beach- 
head of maturity” in the world. It is 
the frontier on which people are nour- 
ished and schooled in what it takes to 
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be a human being. It is the spearhead 
through which God’s purposes are con- 
cretely expressed. He went on: 

“This individualistic era has perpetu- 
ated itself most stubbornly in the formula 
that Protestantism stands for the ‘priest- 
hood of all believers. This actually 
means not every man his own priest, but 
every man his neighbor’s priest.” 

Bishop Hanns Lilje, Hannover, Ger- 
many, recent president of the Lutheran 
World Federation, was the concluding 
speaker, saying: 

“This is a realistic world. The minister 
cannot merely be full of pious babble. 
Let’s permit God to kill our theological 
jargon.” 

With respect to ecumenical activities, 
Bishop Lilje advised preachers and 
churches “not to try to outdo the other, 
but unite in their efforts. Rivalry and 
competition in the church is a sign of 
false human orientation. If preachers 
and churches alike orient themselves to 
their divine task, they will be safe from 
the temptation of human rivalry.” 


Labor-Management Group 
Meets in the South 

Ripcecrest, N. C. (rns)—Christians 
should not engage in work that does not 
‘‘serve a useful purpose to all concerned,” 
a Vanderbilt University law school in- 
structor told a Southern Baptist labor- 
management conference here. 

Paul Sanders of Nashville, Tenn., said 
that “Christian love’? must be the “su- 
preme motive” in al] human activities 
and conduct. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Christian Life Commission of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. Its theme was 
‘Management and Labor: A Christian 
View.” Mr. Sanders is vice-chairman of 
the commission. 

Other speakers included H. W. Roll- 
man, president of Wellco Shoe Corp., 
Waynesville, N. C., and John G. Ram- 
say of the AFL-CIO Community Rela- 
tions Department, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Rollman, whose company has 72 
factories in 61 countries and employs 
14,000 workers, said that ‘when people 
are treated like valuable, important hu- 
man beings they will enjov their work 
and do good work.” 

“In this way, the business will be suc- 
cessful and the workers in the company 
will have security,” he added. 

Mr. Ramsay, a Presbyterian elder, told 
the participants that “when man is do- 
ing work he is doing the will of God.” 

“God ordained work in the first pages 
of the Bible,” he said, “and told the man 
he created to subdue the earth. Ged fin- 
ished his work, then told man to carry 
on.” 

Dr. A. C. Miller, executive secretary of 
the commission, said the purpose of the 
conference was to “acquaint our people 
with the problems we will have to meet 
in the rapidly-growing industrial devel- 
opments throughout the South.” 
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Paul Writes to the Corinthians 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for October 6, 1957 
1 Corinthians 1-4. Printed Text 1:1-3, 10-15, 21-25 


We begin this week a series of studies 
in First Corinthians. No other of Paul’s 
letters throws so much light on the prob- 
lems faced by the apostles as they sought 
to train their converts in the meaning of 
Christian discipleship. 

The city of Corinth was proverbial for 
its wealth and luxury, and a byword for 
profligacy; it was a most strategic center, 
however, for the spread of the gospel. 
Understanding this to be the case, Paul 
tarried here during his second missionary 
journey longer than he had in any pre- 
vious city. After 18 months of strenu- 
ous labor he continued his journey, leav- 
ing behind him a strong and aggressive 
church. Unfortunately, things did not 
move along so well after his departure. 

“The heathen antecedents of the ma- 
jority, and the vicious environment in 
which it lived, affected very gravely the 
spiritual and moral development of the 
church.” 

To correct the various abuses which 
appear, Paul wrote, at different times, 
four different letters to the church at 
Corinth. The second of these letters was 
written from Ephesus, toward the close 
of his third missionary journey. The 
letter was occasioned partly by a series 
of questions put to Paul in a letter from 
the church (cf. 7:1), partly by informa- 
tion as to abuses which he had received 
from private sources (1:10-11; 5:1). 
This letter from the Corinthians, this 
information :egarding them, showed Paul 
that very unhappy conditions were exist- 
ing in the church at Corinth. It was 
broken into factions. Some of its mem- 
bers were living openly immoral lives, 
and discipline was not being exercised. 
Others had quarrels, over which they 
dragged one another into the heathen 
courts. Differences of opinion had arisen 
in regard to marriage and social relations 
generally; with regard to banquets and 
the propriety of eating meat offered to 
idols; the behavior of women in religious 
assemblies; the Lord’s Supper; the use 
and value of spiritual gifts, and with 
regard to the hope of the resurrection. 
Unable to go himself to set matters aright, 
or to induce Apollos to go (16:12), 
Paul sent Timothy to travel overland 
through Macedonia to Corinth (4:17; 
16:10; Acts 19:20), and meanwhile dis- 
patched the letter which we speak of as 
First Corinthians directly across the sea. 
It was a pastoral letter to the church at 
Corinth, and takes up in order the ten 
problems which confronted the church 
at that time. We are interested this week 
only in the salutation to the letter, and 
in Paul’s approach to the first and most 
urgent problem, the problem of a divided 
church. 
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The Salutation, 1:1-3 


In the letters of the ancients, the names 
of the writer and the recipient stood side 
by side, followed by an expression of 
good wishes. Paul, however, was never 
satisfied with a bare formula; his salu- 
tation varied with the particular needs 
of the church to which he was writing. 
Here his words set forth what he is “in 
Christ,’ what the church is, and in what 
the Christian blessing consists. 

1. The Writer. The emphasis is on 
his apostleship, which some in Corinth 
had denied. As Goudge says: 

“An Apostle is a man ‘sent forth’ as the 
representative of another, and empowered 
to act in his name. The Apostles were as 
really the representatives of Christ as he 
is of the Father (John 13:20; 20:21). 
Paul claims to be ‘Jesus Christ’s Apostle,’ 
and that ‘through the will of God,’ as 
really as the Twelve. His commission was 
as clear as theirs, and had the same divine 
source.” 

Sosthenes is included here with Paul, 
not as joint-composer, but as witness and 
approver. Evidently he was a person 
known to and honored by the Corinthians, 
but now with the Apostle in Ephesus, and 
in his confidence. He may or may not 
have been the Sosthenes of Acts 18:17. 
If so, the fact that he was a former per- 
secutor and leader of the Synagogue 
would give him weight, especially with 
the Jewish Christians. 

2. The Readers. Paul’s words are in- 
tended to emphasize two things which the 
Corinthians at this time needed particu- 
larly to bear in mind: (1) the sanctity 
of the church, and (2) the unity of the 
church. Paul reminds them, first, that 
he is writing to a section of the church 
of God, a church which is composed of 
those who are sanctified in Christ—sanc- 
tified here means consecrated. The church 
is composed of those who have conse- 
crated themselves to Jesus, and who have 
been called to be saints. Saints are those 
who have separated themselves from the 
world unto God, and who in consequence 
are pledged to live lives of holiness. All 
Christians are called to be saints in this 
sense of the term, just as Paul was called 
to be an Apostle. 

Paul stresses not only the sanctity of 
the church, but also its unity. It is the 
Church of God. As Chrysostom pointed 
out in the fourth century, the expression 
is a protest against party spirit (so rife 
in Corinth); “the church of God,” not 
of any one individal. In the last clause 
of verse 2 he makes it clear that this 
church of God includes all those every- 
where who call upon the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; in other words, all 
those who in their prayers invoke him 
as Lord. 


3. The Greeting. As usual Paul’s 
best wishes include grace and peace from 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace, 
a favorite word with Paul, means the 
free favor of God. Peace is the condition 
that results from the conception of God’s 
grace, freedom from enmity without and 
distraction within. The two thoughts 
are combined in the priestly blessings of 
Numbers 6:24-26, a passage which Paul 
may have had in mind. 

Passing over the thanksgiving, not in- 
cluded in our lesson, we come imme- 
diately to: 


The Problem: ‘“‘There Are Conten- 
tions Among You” 1:10-12 


To understand this problem we have 
to remember that Paul, who founded the 
church in Corinth, was followed by a 
very eloquent Jew named Apollos, who 
labored most successfully for the ad- 
vancement of Christianity in that city. 
Later Apollos returned to Ephesus, and 
was there with Paul on his third mission- 
ary journey. 

After the departure of Apollos a num- 
ber of factions grew up in the church. 
The older group, converted by Paul, re- 
sented and opposed the growing influence 
of Apollos—‘‘We are of Paul,” they said. 
The followers of Apollos in like manner 
were inclined to disparage Paul. They 
said, “He is a man of no eloquence” (1 
Corinthians 1:17; 2:4-5, 13); “he is ig- 
norant of the rules of rhetoric” (11:6). 
Alongside of these two factions there 
grew up a third, disciples or admirers of 
Peter. They would pit him against Paul 
and Apollos as senior to both, the ven- 
erated leader of the apostolic band, the 
foremost representative of the mother 
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church. ‘They would insist on his claims 
as far outweighing those of Paul, who 
had never known Jesus and had been a 
bitter persecutor of this church. Over 
against these three groups with their par- 
tisan labels there was a fourth, which 
said simply, “We are of Christ.” ‘Pos- 
sibly their watchword expressed their dis- 
like of the position accorded to human 
leaders, and disowned every leader but 
Christ. Since, however, this intrinsically 
sound attitude apparently falls under the 
same blame as the rest, they must have 
asserted their freedom from partisanship 
in a partisan way.”’ To say with special 
emphasis, “I am of Christ,” is virtually 
to say that Christ is mine and not yours. 
It would not have been so bad if these 
four groups had been able to work to- 
gether in harmony. But plainly this was 
not the case. The church was dissipating 
its strength in internal conflicts. 


The Remedy: “‘In the Name of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ—No Divisions” 
Paul’s remedy for the divisions in the 

Corinthian church is found in 1:10. As 

Moffatt translates the verse: 

“Brothers, for the sake of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, I beg of you all to drop these 
party cries. There must be no cliques 
among you; you must regain your com- 
mon temper and attitude.” 

The phrase translated, ‘Speak the same 
thing,” is taken from Greek political life 
and means, “Be at peace,’ ““Make up 
your differences.” Paul is urging not 
unison but harmony. So, too, the Greek 
word translated “perfected together,”’ or 
“perfectly joined together,” is suggestive 
of fitting together what is broken or rent. 
It is used in surgery for setting a joint, 
and in Greek politics for composing fac- 
tions. Paul is urging them not to think 
exactly alike, for that would be impos- 
sible and undesirable; but to be harmoni- 
ous in temper and opinion. This is in 
line with his exhortations elsewhere. (Cf. 
Ephesians 4:1-3; Philippians 2:1-4.) 
And it is also in accord with the ideals 
of Jesus. (Cf. John 17:21.) 


The Argument 

The rest of chapters 1, 2, 3 and 4 pile 
up argument after argument why there 
must be no divisions: in the body of 
Christ. Space permits only a brief sum- 
mary. 

1. The Nature of Christ, 1:13-17. The 
first reason that Paul gives why the 
church should not be divided is that 
Christ himself is not, and cannot be, di- 
vided. The church must be loyal to him, 
and must not let its loyalty to human 
leaders split that allegiance. Two trans- 
lations are possible: (1) Has Christ 
been apportioned? Is he the property of 
only one section of the church? The 
Pauline section or the Petrine section ? 
Does he belong only to the Methodists 
or to the Presbyterians? (2) Is Christ 
divided ? 

“If the second translation be adopted, 
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Paul’s appeal rests upon the doctrine of 
the union of the church with Christ (cf. 
12:12; 13:27). So entirely is the church 
one with her Lord that to divide one is tc 
divide the other. Since there cannot be 
a divided Christ, there is no place for a 
divided church; such a thing is a stand- 
ing contradiction to the unity of the Lord’s 
person.” 

More than that, as Paul goes on to 
intimate, Christ is the sole Savior of the 
church. He shares his atoning work with 
no one—neither Apollos, nor Paul, nor 
Luther, nor Calvin, nor Wesley. There- 
fore, the loyalty of Christians should 
center only about him. If he does, then 
there is an end to parties. 

2. The Nature of the Gospel of Christ: 
1:18—2:16. Paul makes two major 
points: (1) The gospel—in its substance 
(i.e, the cross of Christ) represents God’s 
wisdom and not man’s (1:18-31). Man 
is his wisdom, argues Paul, cannot find 
God. God’s wisdom, however, is revealed 
in the cross, foolishness to the Greeks 
who demanded a brilliant exposition of 
a profound system of thought, a stum- 
bling-block to the Jews, who demanded 
that their belief should be compelled by 
startling manifestations of God’s power, 
but the power of God to them that believe. 
The evidence for this fact is found in 
the converts to the gospel. There are not 
many wise, mighty, noble, but those who 
have responded have found in him right- 
eousness, sanctification, redemption. (2) 
The gospel—in its application—repre- 
sents God’s wisdom and not man’s (2:1- 
15). When the gospel really comes to 
man’s heart it is due not to the wisdom 
of the preacher, but to the power of the 
Holy Spirit. That has been proved in 
Paul’s own experience (2:1-5). It is 
true that he can speak wisdom to those 
who are fully grown, but it is a wisdom 
which can be understood and accepted 
only through the working of the Spirit of 
God. The point of the whole argument 
is that if the message itself comes from 
God and if it is God’s Spirit which ap- 
plies it to the heart of men, then be- 
lievers should glory not in Paul, or 
Apollos, or Calvin, or Wesley, in the 
Methodist Church, or in the Presbyterian 
Church, but in God (cf. 1:31). If we 
gloried only in him, then our factions 
would cease. 

3. The Function of Ministers of the 
Gospel of Christ, 3:1-9. The divisions 
in the church at Corinth were due not 
only to a misunderstanding of the nature 
of Christ, and of the nature of the gospel, 
but also to a misunderstanding of the 
function of the minister of the gospel. 
“What is Apollos, and what is Paul?” 
asks the apostle. They are only minis- 
ters, or rather the word means “servants,” 
servants of Jesus, the instruments through 
whom ve believe, according as Christ 
grants to each a measure of success. That 
is, neither could effect anything by him- 
self. The measure of success attained 
was due to the Lord alone. The result 
is that he (Paul) that planted and he 





(Apollos) that watered are in one cate- 
gory as fellow-workers. It is monstrous, 
therefore, to set them against one another 
as rivals. To apply the argument to our 
own times, Paul might say, that the 
Methodist Church is not the result of 
Wesley’s labors, the Presbyterian Church 
is not the fruits of Calvin’s efforts, both 
are God’s husbandry, God’s architecture. 
Why, then, let loyalty to Methodism or 
loyalty to Presbyterianism, obscure or 
hinder our common loyalty to him? 


The Practical Consequences, 3:10- 

22 

1. For Workers in the Church, 3:10- 
17. If the church is the body of Christ 
which cannot be divided, if the gospel 
of Christ comes from God and depends 
upon God’s Spirit for its effectiveness, 
and if ministers of the gospel are merely 
servants through whom God does his 
work, how should it affect workers in the 
church? (1) Paul says they must build 
upon the one foundation (verse 11). 
Jesus Christ—crucified, risen, glorified, 
is that foundation. There not merely 
ought to be, there cannot be, any other. 
Whatever is not built upon him is no 
part of ‘“‘God’s Building.” ‘Teaching not 
based upon the revelation given in him 
cannot be Christian teaching, and men 
formed by such teaching can be no true 
member of his church. (2) They must 
take care that what they build is worthy 
of forming part of God’s temple (10-15). 

2. For Members of the Church, 3 :18- 
23, especially 21:23. Members of the 
church are not to glory in men. That is, 
they are not to be partisans, followers of 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or Calvin, 
or Wesley. Christian teachers are not 
the masters of the church or leaders of 
a party, they are servants of the whole 
church. So far from the Corinthians be- 
longing to their human teachers, these 
teachers belong to them. For all things 
are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas—surely Paul would add, or 
Thomas Aquinas, Martin Luther, John 
Calvin, or John Wesley. We are to learn 
of all of them in so far as they have 
learned of Christ, and are to confine our- 
selves as narrow partisans to none of 
them. And having begun on this glorious 
thought Paul goes on to a climax. All 
things are yours . . . the world, i.e., the 
physical universe, or life or death (all 
that man instinctively clings to or instinc- 
tively dreads), or things present or things 
to come (including the whole of existing 
circumstances and all that lies before us 
to the moment of death), all these things 
are yours, i.e., work together for your 
good, and you are Christ’s and Christ is 
God’s. 
To Consider 

1. Think about the local church. Do 
we have dissensions in our churches to- 
day? What kind of dissensions? What 
are their causes? What is the effect? 
On the work of the church? On the repu- 
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BOOK NOTES 


CHURCH AND STATE IN LUTHER AND 
CALVIN. By William A. Mueller. Broadman 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. xi and 183 pp., 

2.50. 

If a minister or a layman who would 
be informed about his heritage from the 
Reformation has $5 and six hours to 
spend, would he do better to spend it 
reading some of Luther’s and Calvin’s 
own writings—say Luther’s Treatise on 
Christian Liberty (in Three Treatises, 
Muhlenberg, $1.50, paper-bound when I 
bought it) or Calvin’s “Reply to Cardinal 
Sadolet” (in Calvin: Theological Trea- 
tises, Westminster, $5)—or in reading 
some of the secondary works which have 
been produced in considerable number in 
recent years? Probably both are needed. 
A good secondary work can lead to the 
reading of the sources and give them new 
meaning. 

The church—and as a corollary, the 
church’s relation to the state—was un- 
questionably important for the Reform- 
ers. In this book, Dr. Mueller treats 
Luther’s and Calvin’s conceptions of the 
church, of natural law, of the duties of 
magistrates, etc., in balanced and unim- 
passioned chapters, with considerable use 
of sources (original for Luther, appar- 
ently mostly translations for Calvin). He 
carries on a dialogue with German inter- 
preters of an earlier generation, such as 
Troeltsch, Seeberg, Karl Holl, and Rudolf 
Sohm. However, he makes little or no 
use of the work of more recent ‘“Bar- 
thian’’ interpreters such as Peter Barth, 
Alfred de Quervain, Wilhelm Niesel, and 
T. F. Torrance. 

While one can learn much of Luther 
and Calvin from this book, the real 
heroes of the Reformation for Dr. Muel- 
ler are Zwingli for his view of the sacra- 
ments (see pp. 18f.), the Anabaptists for 
their espousal of adult baptism and a 
church of “regenerate membership” (p. 
64), and (from a later period) Roger 








tation of the church and of its Master? 
How can we secure greater harmony in 
our own church? How may divisions 
be prevented ? 

2. Think about the universal church. 
What kind of unity should we strive 
after? Should we maintain the status 
quo, or seek to win the world to Presby- 
terianism, or cooperate more effectively 
in the home lands and on the mission 
fields, or strive after organic unity of 
some or all of the churches? Should we 
cooperate with the other evangelical de- 
nominations of America in the National 
Council of Churches? What should be 
the relations between the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.? What steps could 
be put into immediate effect to bring 
about a better day? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Williams for his stand on the separation 
of church and state (p. 171). 

Only with difficulty could one discover 
through this book the responsible mo- 
tives which led the Reformers to reject 
the Anabaptist conception of the church 
(its individualism, perfectionism, world- 
flight, and the vagueness of its claim to 
possession of the Holy Spirit). 

There is a surprising tendency to judge 
Calvin’s and Luther’s conceptions of the 
church on the basis of whether in the 
long run these conceptions contributed 
to the development of democracy! (See 
“Epilogue.”) Such a judgment may well 
be assayed by the secular historian who, 
in the process, views the church as one 
among other human institutions. But 
Dr. Mueller (with the Reformers) views 
the church as a spiritual, God-formed 
community. If the church today is to 
appropriate the thought of the Reformers, 
it must be on the basis of a judgment 
as to whether their conceptions help the 
church to be God’s people—not whether 
their conceptions further democracy. 

(A number of minor errors—specifi- 
cally, in citations, p. 79, n. 8; p. 129, 
n. 5; in proper names, p. 171; and page 
references given in the index, all of 
which seem to be wrong by a page or two 
—detract from the over-all impression of 
the book.) 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

Harold M. Parker, Jr., from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to First church, 1108 Thompson St., 
Winfield, Kans. 

Samuel N. Thomas, from Acme, N. C., 
to 6506 Lindsay St., High Point, N. C., 
where he is minister of education and as- 
sistant pastor in the First church. 

Harold C. Smith, from Atlanta, Ga., to 
604 S. 4th St., Ponchatoula, La. 

Charles R. Butler, Jr., who has been 
serving temporarily in Hazard, Ky., has 
become a minister in the Methodist 
Church. 

Andrew A. Allen, formerly of Charlotte, 
N. C., is now at 675 E. 6th St., Reno, 
Nev. 

Benjamin John Danhof, 938 Sylvania 
Dr., Dallas 18, Texas, has been honorably 
retired. 

John F. Fisler, from Ivanhoe, N. C., to 
36 W. 12th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
where he is associated with the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the 
National Council of Churches. 

M. D. Harper, Jr., from Pittsboro, N. C., 
to the First church, Huntsville, Texas. 

Tracy V. Fisher, from Birmingham, Ala., 
to the Batesburg, S. C., and Leesburg 
churches. 

E. A. Jupiter, 820 Lake Mann Homes, 
Orlando, Fla., is leading in the organiza- 
tion of a new congregation. 

David C. Morton has retired from the 
pastorate of the N. Tampa church, and 
now makes his home at 4119 Central Ave., 
Tampa 3, Fla. 

James O. Reavis, 
from Nashville, Tenn 
Dickson, Tenn. 

Wallace A. Rogers, formerly of Rich- 
mond, Va., now serves the Norview 
church, 1070 Norview Ave., Norfolk 13, 
Va. 

John Osman is associated with the Fund 
for Adult Education, 320 Westchester 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

John C. Sligh, honorably retired, from 
Fort Stockton, Texas, to Rt. 2, Kings- 
land, Ark. 

Robert B. Rock has retired from his 
Broadway, N. C., pastorate and his address 
is Box 307-B, Rt. 1, Wilmington, N. C. 

John C. Solomon, from Cameron, Texas, 
to the Third church, 738 E. 14th St., 
Houston 8, Texas. 

J. C. Willett, from Spur, Texas, to 632 
Ave., J, Anson, Texas. 

Haves R. White, from Calvert, Texas, 
to the First church, Belton, Texas. 


honorably retired, 
, to Greystone Hotel, 


USA Ministers 

Paul H. Elliott, from Bloomingburg, 
Ohio, to Shell Beach, Calif. 

Milos Strupl, Una, Tenn., is serving 
as pastor of the LaVergne, Tenn., church, 
while he completes his work at Vander- 
bilt University looking toward the Ph. D. 
degree. 

John M. Irvine, from Lee Vining, Calif., 
to Esparto, Calif. 

Jarvis M. Cotton, vice-president of West- 
ern Seminary, is serving as_ interim 
minister of the East McKeesport, Pa., 
church. 

D. L. Say, formerly pastor of the East 
McKeesport, Pa. church, is serving as 
interim minister of the First church, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Mark J. Andrews, pastor-emeritus of 
the Cambridge Springs, Pa., church, is 
making his home at 43 Lexington Ter., 
Snyder 43, N. Y. His successor in Cam- 
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bridge Springs is David R. Cartlidge, re- 
cent graduate of McCormick Seminary. 

Jose A. Medina, formerly of Jackson 
Center, Pa., has become associate pastor 
of the First church, Hoboken, N. J. 

G. Mason Cochran, from Oil City, Pa., 
to the Glenshaw church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Paul A. Moyer, from Conneautville, Pa., 
to Hydaburg, Alaska. 

Palmer W. Manson, from Caldwell, 
Ohio, to the East End church, Bradford, 
Pa. 

Stuart H. Perrin, formerly of Erie, Pa., 
has been installed as pastor of the Kane, 
Pa., church. 

Walter B. Purnell, Eighty-Four, Pa., has 
become pastor of the Cresson, Pa., church. 

William |. Johnson, formerly of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is now pastor of the Par- 
nassus Church, New Kensington, Pa. 

Others 

Paul B. Pretzer from Dearborn, Mich., 
to First Congregational Church, Janes- 
ville, Wis., Oct. 1. 

DEATHS 

Walter S. Crouch, 44, died Sept. 2, in 
Lyons, Ga., where he had been pastor for 
five pears. This was his only pastorate. 

C. K. Taffe, 71 died Aug. 14, in Cameron, 
N. C., where he had served since 1946 
until his retirement. 

Henry Rankin, 72, Summerton, N. C.. 
died in late August. In addition to his 
pastorate there, he was Stated Clerk of 
Harmony Presbytery. 

Ronald A. Knox, 69, widely-known trans- 
lator of the Bible, died August 24 in Mells, 
England, following a long illness. A 
former Anglican bishop’s son, once a 
Church of England clergyman, he became 
a Roman Catholic priest 40 years ago. 
MISSIONARIES 

Kenneth E. Boyer, No. 
Taejon, Korea. 

H. Blake Bradley, 105 Section 2, N. 
Chung, Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan, Free 
China. 

James A. Cogswell, 33 Chikara Machi, 
4 Chome, Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan. 


133 Ojung-Ni. 


Pierre W. DuBose, Caixa Postal 376, 
Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

D. E. Gilmore, Jr., Caixa Postal 376, 
Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Daniel P. Juengst, Bureau des Missions, 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium. 

Donald W. Kaller, Caixa Postal 376, 
Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Charles T. McKee, APCM, Lusuku via 
Luluabourg, Congo Belge, Africa. 

Ernest H. Mellor, Jr., Caixa Postal 376, 
Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Irvine G. Mitchell, Osaka Christian 
Center, 515 Niuemon Cho, Higashi Ku, 
Osaka, Japan. 

James L. Moss, Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
CANG, Est. de Goias, Brazil. 

David L. Parks, Presbyterian Mission, 
Wha San Dong, Chulla, Pukdo, Chunju, 
Korea. 

Frank E. Soules, Caixa Postal 
Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

E. A. J. Seddon, Aguiles Serdan, No. 17, 
Uruatan, Michoacan, Mexico. 


DCEs 
Isabel Ross, from Greenville, Miss., to 
Westminster church, Charlottesville, Va. 


AIR FORCES 

John David Burton, of the Mt. Holly, 
N. J., church, is one of a team of ten 
Protestant ministers who will conduct 
U. S. Air Forces Europe preaching mis- 
sions this fall, with four engagements in 
England October 14-November 3. 


CHAPLAINS 

Luther D. Fletcher, 727 
Wing, APO 231, N. Y. 

Harold E. Fuller, Jr., Lummus Lane, 
Thomason Park, Triangle, Va. 

Richard C. Lipsey, Office of the Chap- 
lain, USAG, Ft. George G. Meade, Md. 

W. M. Mcinnis, 1605th Air Base Wing, 
APO 406, N. Y. 

Charles S. Ruff, USS Cascade (AD-16) 
Carrier, FPO, N. Y. 

William T. Taylor, Chaplains School, 
Ft. Slocum, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


376, 


2nd Air Base 
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